Comprehensive Index 
for 1989 


Editor’s Note: The following is a subject index of articles appearing in 
the 1989 issues of Transportation Quarterly (Vol. 43). A short digest 
of each article is provided to assist transportation executives, public 
officials, planners, engineers, educators and students in researching 
specific transportation topics. Reprints of articles appearing in the 
Quarterly ure free upon request to the Foundation. 


ADMINISTRATION industry is counter to U.S. economic 


“Traffic Managers: Their Joys and 
Frustrations,” Kenneth H. Forsythe, 
James C. Johnson, and Kenneth C. 
Schneider, April, 259-278. 

This article discusses reasons for the 
tumultuous times in the traffic function, 
examines survey findings from 215 
traffic managers who identified factors 
they like and dislike about their posi- 
tions and speculates about the future of 
the traffic management function. 


“Bold Vision vs. The Other Side of the 
Mountain,” (editorial) Thomas D. Lar- 
son, April, 151-152. 

The transportation community can 
shape a bold new vision for U.S. trans- 
portation to the year 2020 if it engages 
the right change agents. The real change 
agents, those who can help shape and 
drive a new vision, are persons who care 
about key issues, about how the trans- 
portation function can better serve their 
future needs and aspirations, and how it 


can help move their agendas. 


“Solving the Trade Balance Problem: 
The ‘Stuff of Public Policy in Trans- 
portation,” Jerold B. Muskin, July, 
373-384. 

Often the political philosophy tail wags 
the policy analysis dog. In motor carrier 
deregulation, the article of faith has been 
that any government intrusion into the 
conduct of this “essentially competitive” 


interests. Support for this comes in the 
form of what is often economic assertion 
and misinterpreted or distorted facts, as 
is sometimes present in public state- 
ments by those who advocate total dereg- 
ulation of the motor carrier industry. 


AVIATION 


“Action Needed to Correct Pricing 
and Service Distortions of Airline 
Deregulation,” Melvin A. Brenner, 
July, 333-344. 


This article offers observations on the 
first decade of airline deregulation and 
suggests areas where the free market 
has limitations in the airline industry. 
Government policy in this mode should 
meet the pragmatic test of how well it 
serves the traveling public—not how 
well it conforms to the abstraction of 
free market tneories. The fact that the 
free market works well for most indus- 
tries does not mean that it can work well 
with the very unique dynamics of the air 
transport system. 


“Evaluating the Effectiveness of 
DOT?’s Air Travel Consumer Report,” 
Lawrence F. Cunningham and Richard 
Brand, October, 591-607. 


In an attempt to avert strong congres- 
sional action to reregulate the airline 
industry, the U.S. DOT instituted the 
Air Travel Consumer Report in 1987. 
The report was designed to help reduce 
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the level of customer dissatisfaction. To 
date, little systematic effort has been 
made to measure the report’s effective- 
ness in helping the public to evaluate 
and choose airlines. 


“Soaring Air Travel Concerns,” (edito- 
rial) H. Burr Kelsey, July, 315-316. 


Rapid consolidation in the airline indus- 
try has created consumer benefits as 
well as disadvantages. Despite the cur- 
rent run-up in many airline fares, air 
fares during 1988 were still below the 
1981 level. This has led major airlines 
to contend that, for the most part, busi- 
ness is more competitive than ever, but 
not purely in terms of price. 


“The Next Decade Belongs to the Air- 
lines Unless ...” Charles R. Layer, 
July, 317-332. 


Competitiveness must be returned to the 
airline industry not by reregulation, but 
by addressing those conditions that have 
produced the concentration responsible 
for much of the industry’s problem. 
Business must take the lead in working 
with DOT leadership in creating a na- 
tional transportation policy, one that 
will ensure a competitive airline indus- 
try by focusing on: airport access to 
gates and slots; financial fitness of air- 
lines; barriers to entry into the industry; 
computer reservations systems; frequent 
flyer programs and consumer confi- 


HIGHWAY AND TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERING 


“Road Transportation in Africa,” Ab- 
dussalam A. Addus, July, 421-434. 


This article examines road transporta- 
tion service facilities and equipment in 
sub-Saharan Africa. It provides a statis- 
tical survey of road transportation and 
discusses causal relationships and impli- 
cations of road conditions in several Af- 
rican countries. 


“Mobility Futures: An Overview,” 
Carol Dee Angell, October, 549-555. 


Although no one has a crystal ball to 
predict mobility needs of the future, we 
can identify issues and trends that point 
to future opportunities and challenges 
in urban/suburban mobility. The Asso- 
ciation for Commuter Transportation 
nas been monitoring a variety of overlap- 
ping social, political, economic and tech- 
nological developments with an eye to- 
ward the future of transportation. This 
article imparts a series of anticipations 
and observations rather than predic- 
tions. 


“Speed and Training Factors Associ- 
ated with Heavy Truck Accidents,” Ri- 
chard Beilock, Russell B. Capelle, Jr. 
and Edith B. Page, October, 571-589. 


In response to increased public focus on 
the safety of commercial transportation, 
the Office of Technology Assessment 
has recently completed a Congression- 
ally-requested study identifying factors 
contributing to heavy vehicle accidents. 
OTA found two factors most commonly 
associated with heavy vehicle accidents: 
speed too fast for conditions and the 
level of driver training. The main thrust 
of this article is to identify and promote 
safe operating speed and driver train- 
ing. The article draws from analyses of 
existing data sources conducted by OTA 
and from the Regular Common Carrier 
Conference’s 1987 Motor Carrier Safety 


Survey. 


“Making Sense Out of Congestion,” (ed- 
itorial) Lawrence D. Dahms, October, 
475-476. 


One strategy for solving urban conges- 
tion is to attack the demand side of the 
problem instead of taking the tradi- 
tional supply-side approach that is char- 
acterized by facility expansions. We’re 
already seeing a move toward demand 
management in the form of citizen-led 
growth moratoria and city-led efforts to 
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tie development to traffic service levels. 
The most powerful weapon for temper- 
ing demand is a substantial gas-tax in- 
crease. 


“A Freeway Traffic Management Sys- 
tem and Team,” Wallace E. Ewell, Oc- 
tober, 511-525. 


A steady increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles using our nation’s highways, 
and rapidly dwindling financial re- 
sources has severely restricted the oppor- 
tunity to solve traffic congestion prob- 
lems with new construction. One 
solution to this challenge of “doing more 
with less” is to find ways to optimize 
operating conditions on the existing 
highway system. 


“Characteristics of Large-Truck 
Crashes in Virginia,” Nicholas J. Gar- 
ber and Sarath Joshua, January, 123- 
138. 


In order to arrest the trend of increasing 
fatal accident rates for large trucks, it is 
necessary to identify characteristics and 
factors associated with these crashes so 
that appropriate countermeasures can 
be implemented. Significant characteris- 
tics of large-truck crashes and the signif- 
icant factors associated with them are 
discussed. 


“Road Sufficiency Rating System Model 
Validation,” Cletus R. Mercier and 
James W. Stoner, July, 361-372. 


Numerical evaluation systems have been 
commonly used for priority planning of 
road improvement by state highway or- 
ganizations since the first sufficiency rat- 
ing system was developed in 1946. A 
system model will not only identify and 
rank those parts of a road network most 
in need of repair and/or replacement, 
but can reflect variations in intensity 
and type of use. 


“Metering Freeway Access,” Sam Ya- 
gar, April, 215-224. 


Limited freeway access hampers traffic 
diversion around traffic flow blockage. 


Traffic flow problems may not be appar- 
ent to drivers entering a freeway on- 
ramp, thus the freeway problem is com- 
pounded. The resulting blockage makes 
access for appropriate incident response 
by emergency service vehicles slow and 
difficult. This article presents positive 
and negative effects of freeway ramp 
controls on different driver groups. 


LEGAL 


“Attacking Tort Liability Through an 
Improved Risk Management Process: A 
State Perspective,” Gary L. Gittings, 
July, 385-406. 

Research examining the risk manage- 
ment process in a state department of 
transportation found that while the pro- 
cess effectively identified the principal 
risks and established programs for risk 
control and funding, several manage- 
ment-related shortcomings hindered lia- 
bility reduction effectiveness. Findings 
from this risk management process eval- 
uation are presented and administrative 
recommendations are made that should 
provide useful insight for risk manage- 
ment processes evolving in other states. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Transportation’s Future,” (editorial) 
Robert S. Holmes, January, 1. 


The Eno Foundation is on the verge of a 
quantum leap in its history of ever- 
changing, always-advancing pursuit of 
furthering transportation development 
through knowledge. Now in its sixty- 
eighth year, the Foundation’s emphasis, 
as it has been in the past, will be on 
programs and activities aimed at ensur- 
ing a continuing and effective leader- 
ship role for the Foundation in “trans- 
portation’s future.” 


Observations on Australian Trans- 
portation,” Wilbur S. Smith and 
Thomas D. Larson, October, 609-618. 


In the wake of Australia’s bicentennial 
year, transportation remains a critical 
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link between the dynamic Australians 
and the rest of the world. And, while 
ocean and air travel linkages are play- 
ing a huge role in maintaining and en- 
larging Australia’s respectable position 
in the world economy, it is their domes- 
tic transportation development that de- 
serves much of the credit. 


“Report of the Eno Foundation’s 21st 
Annual Joint Conference,” Mark Sol- 
omon, January, 139-150. 


This article reports on the Foundation’s 
Annual Joint Conference of its Board of 
Direciors and Board of Consultants. 
Keynote speaker for the October 1988 
meeting was Thomas H. Hanna, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, Motor 
Vehicle Manufacturers Association. Mr. 
Hanna reported on solutions to the 
traffic gloom and financial uncertainty 
that face the nation. The first panel 
session focused on the Transportation 
2020 plan; the second session discussed 
selling the public and government on 
future transportation needs. 


“The Eno Foundation’s Board of 
Consultants,” April, 295-312. 


The Foundation’s 21-member Board of 
Consultants provides state-of-the-art ad- 
vice and counsel to the Board of Direc- 
tors who administer the Foundation’s 
programs and activities. Seven members 
are elected to the Board of Consultants 
each year, assuring a steady flow of new 
people and fresh ideas. 


MULTIMODAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION—FREIGHT 


“A Structure Conduct Performance 
Analysis of the Expedited Small Pack- 
age Industry,” Marilyn M. Helms, Jan- 
uary, 101-122. 


Future air express performance and in- 
novation depends largely on success- 
fully balancing and integrating key fac- 
tors. Each major firm has present 
industry strengths and weaknesses; but 
with innovation shaping the market into 
an all-encompass..1g, integrated air and 


land express delivery service, the indus- 
try will evolve to only a few fully inte- 
grated firms dominating the market. The 
most successful, fully integrated firms 
will lead the air express industry in the 
future. Air transport users will benefit 
most from this restructuring and should 
take advantage of new innovations and 
lower prices. 


PARATRANSIT 


“A Campus Transportation Alter- 
native,” Martin T. Farris and A. Essam 
Radwan, January, 89-100. 


Campus parking and transportation 
problems are particularly acute at in- 
stitutions where the majority of the 
student body does not live in campus 
housing and therefore commutes. These 
so-called “commuter colleges” are usu- 
ally located in larger metropolitan areas 
and are often sizeable in terms of enroll- 
ment. A unique alternative to campus 
parking and transportation problems has 
Geveloped at Arizona State, a large met- 
ropolitan university. 


PARKING 


“New Directions in Parking Policy: The 
New Haven Experience,” James M. 
Staniewicz, April, 193-214. 

Parking is a “hot” topic in New Haven, 
Connecticut. Three of the most impor- 
tant issues concern the city’s ability to 
maintain current parking facilities, build 
new parking facilities to meet new devel- 
opment needs, and to do so at acceptable 
levels of fees charged to parking pa- 
trons. 


PLANNING HIGHWAYS 


“Maryland Completes Northwest 
Transportation Corridor Project,” 
Gunther M. Gottfeld, April, 169-182. 


Maryland recently completed a compre- 
hensive transportation improvement 
project in the northwestern suburbs of 
the Baltimore region. The project con- 
sisted of two interdependent transporta- 
tion facilities—the Northwest Express- 
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way and the second phase of the 
Baltimore metro. This article discusses 
the complexities in bringing the project 
to reality. 


“Environmental Advice for New 
Expressways,” D.W. (Bill) Gwynn, 
John M. Dittmeier and Hal Scott, April, 
183-193. 


The Orlando-Orange County Express- 
way Authority is currently managing 
the largest single road building project 
in the history of Central Florida. The 
Authority now operates 39 miles of toll 
facilities, will open 26 miles on new 
alignment by 1990 and an additional 6 
miles by 1993. It will join with the 
Florida Turnpike to construct an addi- 
tional 90-plus miles of a proposed belt- 
way by 1994. The Authority is working 
with other groups not only to expedite 
the roadway project but to protect the 
environment to the greatest extent possi- 
ble. Much can be accomplished when 
road builders and environmentalists 
work hand in hand from the beginning 
of a road project. 


“State and Local Attitudes on Relations 
in Highway Policy,” John Kincaid, 
April, 153-168. 

States play key roles in allocating fed- 
eral and state revenues to local jurisdic- 
tions for roads and highways; enforcing 
federal and state standards for roads 
and highways; planning, siting, build 
ing, maintaining, repairing, and widen- 
ing roads and highways that serve local 
jurisdictions; allocating road and high- 
way authority among country and mu- 
nicipal governments; and limiting, 
expanding and regulating local discre- 
tionary authority over roads and high- 
ways, use of motor-vehicle fuel taxes 
and raising revenues. Consequently, the 
links developed between states and local 
governments are extremely important 
in shaping the nature and quality of the 
state-local highway network. 


“Advanced Vehicle and Highway Tech- 
nology and Research Leadership 
Opportunities,” Peter Koltnow, Octo- 
ber, 495-509. 

Recently there has been much interest 
in the application of advanced technol- 
ogy to problems of highway transporta- 
tion. Although interest in “automated” 
highways and “smart” cars is not new, a 
worldwide critical mass of research and 
development activity seems to call for 
more action to coordinate work being 
done in the United States and abroad. 


“Upon Shoulders of a Giant: Thomas 
MacDonald and the Federal-Aid 
Program,” David C. Oliver, October, 
477-494. 


With the turn of the century rapidly 
approaching, we are in a seminal time 
to consider the highway program of the 
future. Just 100 years ago there was no 
U.S. highway network. The few na- 
tional post roads had been allowed to 
deteriorate as railroads carried the bulk 
of commercial movements. Thanks to 


the League of American Wheelmen, leg- 
islators began to turn to the paved thor- 
oughfare. This is all well-known his- 
tory, but it needs to be repeated to remind 
us of how far we have come in such a 
short time. 


RAILROADS 


“Stability of the Amtrak System” David 
C. Nice, October, 557-570. 

Amtrak has faced considerable diffi- 
culties in trying to achieve stability 
needed to maintain credibility as a trans- 
portation mode. Beginning with uncer- 
tain goals and facing repeated political 
attacks, Amtrak seemed destined for 
chaos rather than predictability. De- 
spite repeated attacks by the Reagan 
administration and by bus companies, 
Amtrak has managed to achieve a sub- 
stantial degree of stability. Not all as- 
pects of the system are equally stable, 
nor should they be. Overall, however, 
the political turmoil surrounding Am- 
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trak stands in stark contrast to the sub- TRANSIT 


stantial operational consistency that the 
system has achieved. 


“Marketing Rail Service in a Deregu- 
lated Environment,” H. Barry Sprag- 
gins, April, 277-294. 

Marketing rail service in today’s compet- 
itive freight market has drastically 
changed from the environment of earlier 
years. Changes in the freight market 
over the years have eliminated the 
monopoly of the rail industry. 


“Restructuring of the Japanese Na- 
tional Railways: Review and Analysis,” 
Masami Sakita, January, 29-46. 
Japanese National Railways (JNR) has 
been the only nationally owned rail cor- 
poration in Japan. Before air travel be- 
came popular, before people could af- 
ford private automobiles and before the 
high-speed national highway network 
was organized, JNR was profitable. In 
the mid-1960s, as the national economy 
gained strength, other modes of transpor- 
tation gained increasingly higher shares 
of both passenger and cargo transporta- 
tion markets, and JNR’s economic via- 
bility started to crumble. This article 
reports on an investigation of both inter- 
nal and external causes of JNR’s de- 
cline and evaluates what U.S. transit 
operators can learn from the Japanese 
experience. 


“Financial and Demographic Condi- 
tions Associated with Local and Re- 
gional Raiiroad Service Failures,” K. 
Eric Wolfe, January, 3-28. 


Can certain financial and/or other 
demographic ratios be employed to as- 
sess the relative viability of local and 
regional (L&R) railroads. This study 
identifies some attributes that may place 
L&R railroads at risk. It seeks to deter- 
mine which quantitative factors have 
been historically related to L&R rail- 
road success and failure. 


“Effects of Golden Gate Transit Strike 
on Highway 101 Corridor,” Steve 
Beroldo, April, 225-238. 

In early 1988, Golden Gate Transit bus 
service did not operate due to a strike by 
drivers; Golden Gate Transit ferries 
were not in service at the time in sup- 
port of the bus drivers. This article 
examines data from traffic counts dur- 
ing the strike and from surveys adminis- 
tered afterward to examine effects of the 
strike on commuters. The information 
is of value in dealing with future transit 
service interruptions or highway capac- 
ity reductions (reconstruction projects). 


“Empirical Investigation of Commut- 
ing Decision Rulcs in a Congested 
Corridor,” Gang-Len Chang and James 
C. Williams, July, 345-360. 

Actual commuter decisions are used in a 
true commuting situation to examine 
the applicability of three commonly- 
used decision rules: utility maximiza- 
tion, modified utility maximization and 
satisficing. Age, income and sex showed 
definite effects on participants’ deci- 
sions, specifically on the tolerable sched- 
ule delay and the trade-off ratio. 


“Market Segmentation of Transit Fare 
Elasticities,” C. Philip Cummings, Mal- 
colm Fairhurst, Sarah LaBelle and Dar- 
win Stuart, July, 407-420. 


In a recent evaluation of fare structure 
options of the Chicago Transit Author- 
ity, a better understanding was needed 
of relative sensitivities of system riders 
(and non-riders) to different fare strate- 
gies. Stated preference survey work pro- 
vided information regarding potential 
responses to different basic fare struc- 
ture options. Survey results revealed a 
lack of sensitivity to fare increases re- 
lated to distance traveled. These results, 
together with historical analysis of rider- 
ship response to recent CTA fare in- 
creases, were used to derive several elas- 
ticities for systematically analyzing 
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potential ridership response to future 
fare structure options. 


“Mass Transit Policy: The Debate 
Continues,” Walter J. Diewald, Janu- 
ary, 47-60. 


A recently published report on the state 
of America’s infrastructure, prepared 
by the National Council on Public 
Works Improvement, emphasizes the 
importance of public works for the na- 
tion’s economic vitality. It also stresses 
the responsibility which all levels of 
government have both in preserving ex- 
isting infrastructure and in meeting fu- 
ture obligations. 


“The Planned Metro of Riga: Is it Nec- 
essary or Even Desirable?” Sigurd 
Grava, July, 451-472. 


Planning a transit system can be a highly 
controversial endeavor —as has been ex- 
perienced in numerous cities of the in- 
dustrialized West. Such efforts almost 
always become political issues that range 


from popular endorsement and commit- 
ment of resources to outright rejection. 
In the case of the metro proposal for 
Riga, the capital of the Latvian Repub- 
lic in the Soviet Union, it has gone 
beyond the “normal” scope of debate 
and represents a rare instance in the 
planning and design of an urban trans- 
port system since it is tied to profound 
national ethnic concerns. 


“How Can Private Sector Financial In- 
centives Work at Transit Agencies,” 
Gerald K. Miller and Ronaid F. Kirby, 
April, 239-258. 

This article investigates whether finan- 
cial incentives for managers and work- 
ers, which are widely used in the private 
sector to spur increased performance 
and productivity, can work in the transit 
industry. Design and implementation 
issues for incentive plans are presented 
and productivity-linked approaches for 
transit agencies are described. 


“Section 18’s ‘Golden Age,’” George 
Rucker, January, 61-74. 

Section 18 is a federally-funded but 
state-administered program of assis- 
tance to public transportation in non- 
urbanized areas. It was added to the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act in 1978 
and assigned a fixed share of formula 
assistance in 1982. This article looks at 
the program’s progress over the past 10 
years and provides some insight into 
future prospects. 


“Life Cycle-Based Productivity Analy- 
sis of Bus Transit Routes,” Parviz Amir 
Koushki and Zain A. Barry, January, 
75-88. 


Over the last two decades, public transit 
systems throughout the world have expe- 
rienced a continuous rise in costs and a 
decline in productivity. They have also 
become increasingly dependent on pub- 
lic subsidies. Recent studies indicate that 
the rapid rise in transit maintenance 
expenditures has contributed signifi- 
cantly to this escalation in costs. For 
example, between 1973 and 1982, main- 
tenance costs for U.S. bus transit sys- 
tems increased fivefold, and in 1975 
operating revenues covered less than half 
of operating expenses for the average 
transit system. This article evaluates the 
productivity of bus transit systems in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, based on its life- 
cycle costs and revenues. 


“Financial Resource Needs of Public 
Transportation Systems,” Linda M. 
Wheeler, Joseph Voccia and William 
Lensai, October, 527-546. 


This article analyzes the difference be- 
tween estimated capital investment costs 
and projected available capital funding 
for each transit system category assum- 
ing current funding programs remain 
unchanged. This is accomplished by 
comparing expected funding availabil- 
ity to estimated capital costs of existing 
systems. New start projects and their 
prospects for implementation are also 
discussed. 
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WATER impair the realism and relevance of cost- 
“Navigational Project Evaluation—A benefit analyses. The shortcomings re- 
Stochastic Approach to O/D Network late to traffic origin and destination as- 
Modeling,” Jan A. Berg Andreassen sumptions, future traffic levels, and 
and Charles E. Adams, Jr., July, 435- present values and discount rates. This 
450. article assesses the economic feasibility 

of dredging and maintaining the pro- 
In U.S. navigational project evalua- posed Vermilion Bay in Southern Loui- 
tions, three important aspects frequently siana. 
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